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At the Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., held on 
January 26, 1943, the following Trustees were re-elected 
for a term of three years, ending January, 1946: Mrs. 
Edward W. Allison, Mr. H. Addington Bruce, Dr. Walde- 
mar Kaempffert, Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., and Dr. 
Edwin G. Zabriskie. 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees immediately 
following the Annual Meeting Dr. George H. Hyslop was 
re-elected President of the Society for the year 1943. Mrs. 
Richard L. Kennedy, Jr. was elected Secretary, Mr. Lawson 
Purdy was re-elected Treasurer, and Dr. Gardner Murphy 
was re-elected First Vice-President. 


The President reappointed the following Chairmen of 
Committees to serve until January, 1944: Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, Research; Mr. Lawson Purdy, Finance; Mrs. 
Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., Membership. Mrs. Edward W. 


Allison was appointed Chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Trustees held on 
February 23, 1943, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob was elected Sec- 
ond Vice- President. 


In Memory 
of 


Thomas Haines Pierson 


We regret to record the death, on December 13, 1942, 
of Mr. Thomas Haines Pierson, for many years an active 
and highly esteemed Member of the Society. At the Meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees held on December 22, 1942, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Be it resolved that the Board of Trustees of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc. has heard with pro- 
found regret the announcement of the death of Thomas 
H. Pierson. Mr. Pierson was one of the oldest and most 
valued Members of the Society for which he came to act 
as Secretary during the years 1925 to 1941, and Trustee 
from 1925 to January, 1942. On December 23, 1941, he 
was elected Honorary Vice-President. During the period 
of his active service to and interest in the aims and purposes 
of the Society he brought to its support a high degree of 
intellectual vigor and the discriminating abilities of the 
highly trained engineer. For many years he was one of 
the most enthusiastic and industrious supporters of its 
research. He will long be remembered not only for his 
loyalty and his activity on behalf of the Society, but for 
that geniality of temperament and spirit of cooperation 
which he invariably brought to the labors of this Board. 
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The Midas Touch In Psychical Research 


ERNEST TAVES AND L. A. DALE 


Weare all familiar with the legend of the Phrygian king, 
Midas, upon whom the god Dionysus conferred the power 
of transforming all that he touched into gold. The unhappy 
king found the gift inconvenient, however, and at last, in 
danger of starvation, he begged Dionysus to take it back. 
Now, if continuing positive results in psychical research, 
and especially in what it is convenient to refer to as ESP 
research, may be considered analogous to gold, we might 
with reason say that many investigators have been afflicted 
with the “Midas touch in reverse.” The touch of the present 
writers, for example, when functioning as experimenters, 
appears likely to transform the gold into dross—and 
this within a short time-span. The results of our experi- 
ments, to put it bluntly, are usually at first positive; there 
then follows an inevitable decline to chance scoring. Our 
experience with the various aspects of the Midas touch 
in reverse is by no means unique. Many references to 
decline effects in quantitative experiments may be found 
in the literature of the past sixty years. 


Writing in 1884, Richet (1) reports the results of a long 
series of experiments in card-guessing. He noticed that 
when a large number of trials were made at one sitting the 
proportion of hits decreased; that is, his subjects did best 
when the runs through the deck were short. Rawson (2) 
said in 1895, in regard to some experiments in guessing 
playing-cards, that “the fact also that I found myself 
almost invariably less successful in every series of experi- 
ments after the first* with any agent rather discouraged 
me, or dulled my interest in persevering.” These observa- 
tions, “however, were incidental; we must look to later 
writers for more detailed treatment of decline phenomena. 
Before presenting our own data, we want to quote at some 
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* Italics ours. 
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length from the work of three earlier experimenters; first, 
Miss Ina Jephson in England; then G. H. Estabrooks in 
America, and later, Pratt and Woodruff, of Duke Univer- 
sity. It will be seen that our results fit rather neatly into the 
framework provided by these pieces of research and that 
particularly interesting comparisons can be made. 


In 1925 Miss Jephson (3), later a member of the Coun- 
cil of the S.P.R., undertook some clairvoyance experiments 
using playing-cards. Encouraged by initial successes of 
her own, she extended the scope of the experiment to in- 
clude the work of 240 percipients who sent in five sets of 
five guesses each—a total of 6000 guesses. The results as 
a whole, scored by a system devised by R. A. Fisher, were 
clearly above chance, but we are here especially interested 
in the Midas touch effects which Miss Jephson found 
throughout the data. The form taken by her own curve of 
performance is summarized by the following (pp. 229-230) : 


“But far more important than the amount of success is 
a characteristic which shows up when you examine the 
series carefully, and that characteristic seems to me the 
most valuable; I mean the highly suggestive fact that there 
is much more success at the beginning of each trial than 
at the end, that on each night my second guess or divination 
was the best and the last the worst... 


“The significance of this I feel cannot be over-estimated, 
for if this characteristic of early-success continued and was 
observable in the efforts of other people also, it would be 
highly suggestive of some element other than chance at 
work...” 


Though the curves for group data do not exactly dupli- 
cate Miss Jephson’s, it remains true that when the calls 
of all subjects were analyzed the tendency for hits to cluster 
at the beginning of each run was just as marked as in her 
own early calling. 


It is especially to be noted that Miss Jephson says, “As 
time went on [she continued her own guessing experiments 
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for over a year] I became less and less successful, finally 
getting results only equal to chance.’’* 


It will be remembered that the percipients guessed five 
sets of five cards each. After guessing the first set of five 
cards, the percipients were instructed to wait some hours, 
preferably a day, before guessing the next set. Thus, Miss 
Jephson was able to make another interesting observation ; 
viz., that there was a general deterioration of scoring level 
from first sets of five guesses to last sets of five guesses. 
She says (p. 245): 

“T consider this definite drop from first sets to last sets 
in the total results got by these 240 people reinforces very 
strongly the hypothesis put forward, that we are here 
observing at work, and progressively deteriorating, an 
unknown faculty of perception. The fact that there is a 
marked tendency towards first-guess-success in short series 
of five does not at all necessitate that we should also get 
this diminution of success from the beginning of the whole 
series to the end. That both these effects do occur is surely 
rather noteworthy and suggestive.” 


This diminution of success from the beginning of an 
experimental series to the end is just the aspect of the Midas 
touch that we find most pronounced in our data. This we 
shall attempt to demonstrate quantitatively in a later section. 
First, however, let us briefly summarize the results of an 
experiment that G. H. Estabrooks (4) carried out at Har- 
vard University during the years 1925-26. 


In this experiment, which was divided into three tem- 
porally separated series (Series 1, 2, and 3), a large num- 
ber of Harvard undergraduate students undertook to 
“guess” playing-cards. Some of the subjects, indeed, did 
not realize that an experiment in telepathy was involved, 
having been led to believe that their guesses were being 
used in connection with a statistical study of chance dis- 
tributions. This extreme naiveté on the part of the subjects 
may have been a variable of importance; we are inclined 





* Italics ours. 
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to think that it was. In any case, his results were curiously 
like those of Miss Jephson (and obtained under much better 
conditions so far as the ruling out of sensory cues was con- 
cerned). His subjects guessed twenty playing-cards at a 
sitting, writing down their calls at a signal from a clock- 
work apparatus connected with a telegraph key in the ex- 
perimenter’s room. It is especially to be noted that “in the 
great majority of cases a subject was used only once for 
these experiments.”* The results of 1660 calls were an- 
alyzed for hits on color and on suit. The positive deviations 
in both cases were far in excess of what could reasonably 
be attributed to chance; but, more interesting, the larger 
part of the positive deviations came from the first ten cards 
of the twenty. Now, in connection with some points we 
hope to make about our own data, it should be said that 
Estabrooks conducted another series (Series 4) immediately 
after one of the successful series (Series 1) described above. 
Here the agent and percipients were placed in rooms about 
sixty feet distant from each other. The subjects were for 
the most part the same men who had taken part in the first 
series. The distance series formed a second experiment 
which was run off at the same sitting; that is, the subjects, 
having finished their first twenty guesses (Series 1), were 
immediately asked to call twenty more cards (Series 4), 
the only difference in procedure being that the agent, Esta- 
brooks, moved to the distant room. The results of this ex- 
periment were wholly negative. Estabrooks says he is 
inclined to ascribe the failure at a distance as being due 
“largely to the distance factor with perhaps an element of 
greater insulation entering in or some factor such as adverse 
autosuggestion.” 


Examination of Estabrooks’ published data, however, 
indicates that very possibly his interpretation is not correct. 
The subjects’ color-scoring level (in respect of Series 1, 
a “successful series”) had dropped markedly by the time 
the fifth card was reached. This is shown graphically in 
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Fig. 1, in which scoring levels through the deck for Series 
1 are plotted. This curve indicates, we believe, that the in- 
significant scores reported for Series 4 are attributable, 
not to the increase in distance, but to the fact that the Midas 
touch had already begun to operate in Series 1. In Fig. 2 
are plotted the deviations at different points through the 
deck for the total data from Series 1, 2, and 3. Here the 
operation of the Midas touch is even more evident. Analysis 
of the suit scores yields essentially the same results. 
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Fie. 1 
Estabrooks’ Experiment. Deviations from expectation of color 
scores per four-card group through deck, Series 1. 


Lastly, no review of the literature, however cursory, 
would be adequate without mention of the experimentation of 
J. G. Pratt and J. L. Woodruff, reported in an article appear- 
ing in 1939 in the Journal of Parapsychology (5). The 
entire experiment involved the participation of 66 subjects, 
who called a total of 3868 decks of ESP cards. The results 
were highly significant. The purpose of the investigation 
was to throw light on several specific problems, two of 
these being, What is the effect of experience in formal ESP 
tests on rate of scoring? and, What is the relation of “new- 
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ness” of stimulus material to rate of scoring? In this large- 
scale experiment, Pratt and Woodruff found that when 
“new” material was used the scores were significantly 
higher than when “old” material (material to which the 
subjects had become accustomed through long usage) was 
employed. They found that experienced subjects scored as 
well as naive subjects when the stimulus material was new 
to them, but noted a decline in the effectiveness of new 
material throughout successive sessions of its use. Again, 
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Estabrooks’ experiment. Deviations from expectation of color 
scores per four-card group through the deck, Series 1, 2, and 
3 combined. 


we see an aspect of the Midas touch at work. The Duke 
University writers conclude their paper by saying, “There 
has been a general clinical impression abroad among ESP 
workers that a change of conditions helps to keep the sub- 
ject interested in the tests in a way that favors scoring. 
Further direct experimental evidence to define the condi- 
tions under which this generalization is applicable is obvi- 
ously needed.” Such observations as these have encouraged 
us to present our own experimental results—results which, 
if they stood alone, might lack in impressiveness, but which 
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may also, taken in conjunction with the studies we have 
mentioned, shed further illumination upon one of the most 
perplexing problems in parapsychology. 


Having presented a brief and necessarily somewhat in- 
adequate historical background, we proceed to a discussion 
of the Midas touch in reverse as it directly affects our own 
experimental data. We must make it clear that we use the 
term to express two different aspects of a situation that 
seems to obtain in our work. First, there is the Midas 
touch from the point of view of the experimenter. In this 
case, a new experiment is begun; the initial total data from 
all subjects are positive, then the experiment collapses in 
toto, and no subject, experienced or naive, scores above the 
chance level. In a later section of this paper we will present 
suggestive evidence that this actually does happen. 


Secondly, we use the term to describe the sequence of 
events in which an individual subject, or percipient, begins 
a series of ESP calls under new conditions, scores above 
chance on the first decks of the given experiment, then, as 
the experiment progresses, descends to the chance level, or 
below. This is the Midas touch from the point of view of 
the subject. 


We believe these observations to represent two distinct 
aspects of one underlying psychological reality. In the first 
case, we must attribute the Midas touch to the experimenter. 
Events may be as follows: An experimenter devises a new 
experiment. The initial data are positive. Since an investi- 
gator is never, particularly in this field, completely detached 
from the results, he is elated. The urgency of obtaining a 
positive result disappears, interest fades perhaps, and this 
is reflected in the scores his subjects subsequently obtain 
for him. It is not, of course, necessary to suppose that 
this complex of events takes place at the conscious level; 
the role of the subconscious may be as great in the case 
of the experimenter as it is in the case of the subject. The 
experimenter may or may not be aware of a slackening of 
interest in his undertaking; nevertheless, some deep, uncon- 
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scious need may be perfectly well satisfied by the initial 
positive result, thus not requiring any further “evidence.” 
At this point, his subjects no longer produce extra-chance 
scores. In the second case, it is the subject who possesses 
the Midas touch; he can do well at first but not later, when 
the factors responsible for the decline begin to exert their 
influence — perhaps self-consciousness, over-anxiousness, 


fatigue, the crystallization of patterns of calling, or a com- 
bination of all these. 


As noted previously, we gradually became more and more 
aware of decline phenomena in our data; they seemed, so 
to speak, to meet us at every turn. Accordingly, we decided 
to examine the data in order to determine whether our 
subjective impressions were supported by quantitative evi- 
dence. We selected for examination the total data we had 
collected since we began our activities, under the direction 
of Dr. Gardner Murphy, as joint experimenters in the 
summer of 1941. 

Two types of research were in progress during this 
period: (a) Group experiments, in which a number of sub- 
jects simultaneously called various types of ESP stimulus 
material. The experiments were heterogeneous, and the re- 
sults were so lacking in interest that group experimentation 
was finally abandoned. These data, which we have not studied 
quantitatively in respect of decline effects, are, with one 
exception, not included in this study. The exception, an 
experiment involving the use of playing-cards, was included 
for it represented a long-continued attempt to isolate the 
effect of one experimental variable. As will be seen later, 
we present these results as suggestive evidence for the 
existence of the Midas touch on the part of the experimenter. 


(b) Individual experiments, in which subjects came 
singly, by appointment, to participate in relatively long-term 
experiments. It is these data which form the greater part 
of the present study. 


The experiments will now be described and the results 
presented. 
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Results 
I. Playing-card Experiment. 


During our work with the group in the winter months 
of 1941-2, a series of experiments was undertaken in which 
subjects called decks of 26 playing-cards by the GESP 
method.* The experimental variable employed was the 
identity of the agent; that is, the two present writers alter- 
nated as agents. An immediate difference was noted in the 
results obtained under the two conditions. When LD was 
agent, the scores rose above chance; when ET was agent, 
scores were at chance or below, though not below to a sig- 
nificant degree. 

We offer these experimental results primarily to illustrate 
one aspect of decline phenomena in our data; we do not 
claim that this particular result is other than suggestive 
and hence do not present a full statistical analysis—an 
analysis which could only weary the reader. 

The data are plotted in Fig. 3. The curves show the 
cumulative deviation from chance (in respect of direct 
hits**) obtained by the two agents. It is apparent that 
when LD was agent (solid line), a suggestive trend of 
positive scoring was present at first, whereas when ET was 
agent (dotted line), the scores were at first slightly below 
chance, then fluctuated around the expected value. 

LD’s curve seems to show graphically the operation of 
the Midas touch from the point of view of the experimenter ; 
that is, at first what seemed to us to be a highly suggestive 
difference between the two sets of data was obtained. It 
looked like a promising lead. Experimentation was con- 
tinued under the same objective conditions as before, but 
the results deteriorated to an obviously chance level. 


_*GESP (General extra-sensory perception): an experimental technique 
which allows of the operation of either telepathy, clairvoyance, or both. In 
this playing-card experiment agent and subjects were seated in rooms about 
40 feet distant from each other. By means of an electrical device the agent 
signalled to the subjects when a card was exposed and looked at. Thereupon 
the subjects wrote down their guesses, thus proceeding through the deck. The 
decks were set up by the use of random numbers and the card order was 
recorded in advance. 

**We must point out that color and suit scores in this experiment were 
totally without significance. 
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Comparison of cumulative deviations obtained by LD and ET as 
agents in Playing-card Experiment. 


Two points should be clarified; first, the Midas touch in 
this experiment would only seem to apply to the agent LD, 
since ET’s data were never of interest—providing merely 
a “chance” value with which to compare LD’s data. Sec- 
ondly, because of a constant influx of new subjects (and 
a dropping out of old subjects) we cannot attribute the 
Midas touch to any individual subject. 

A few brief statistics may be mentioned. When LD had 
been agent for 120 decks (of 26 cards each) 81 direct hits 
had been obtained—an excess over expectation of 21 hits. 
Evaluation of this deviation in terms of Deviation/1/npq 
yields a critical ratio of 3.1, indicating that a deviation as 
large as this one is to be expected, on a chance basis, about 
once in a thousand such blocks of data. Since, at the time 
the experiment was terminated (N for LD = 340 decks), 
the deviation had dropped to an insignificant level, a more 
precise statistical determination was deemed unnecessary.* 


*Determination of the exact probabilities would involve, in this case, the 
computation of the moments of the distribution (1/52451/52)** and substitu- 
tion in the Charlier expression of the generalized normal curve. 
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Il. Mixed-Deck Experiment 


In this experiment a deck containing 25 different symbols 
was used, the probability of obtaining a hit thus being one 
in twenty-five. The targets included such things as color- 
cards, ESP cards, certain specified playing-cards, and cards 
of alleged affective tone, such as drawings of bombs, flags, 
snakes, and so forth. Subjects at one sitting called two such 
decks of twenty-five cards. Each card was inclosed face up 
in a small white box; these boxes, fifty in number, were 
laid out in two rows along a table. The subject was brought 
into the experimental room and shown a sample deck so 
that he would be familiar with the nature of the stimulus 
material. He was then allowed to pick up the first box, 
whereupon he verbally indicated his guess. This the experi- 
menter recorded on a suitable record sheet. Then the sub- 
ject opened the box and saw whether or not his guess was 
correct. The same procedure continued until fifty guesses 
had been made. 

The order of the cards set in the boxes was determined 
by the use of random numbers and was recorded in advance. 
This record was later compared with the experimenter’s 
recording of the subject’s guesses. Needless to say, the 
experimenter closely watched the subject during the calling 
process to be sure that the box was not opened before his 
guess was recorded. 


Seventeen subjects called a total of 72 decks, obtaining 
a total of 70 hits—two below chance expectation. This is 
a completely insignificant deviation. The cumulative devia- 
tion from chance is plotted in Fig. 4. It will be seen that 
a familiar effect appears again: at first the curve ascends 
sharply, then tapers off to the chance level. When 11 decks 
had been called, an excess over expectation of 12 hits had 
been obtained. Applying, for purposes of approximate 
assessment of significance, the formula Deviation/\/npq, 
we obtain a C.R. of 3.69, indicating that such a deviation 
is to be expected, if chance alone obtains, about once in ten 
thousand such blocks of data. 
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It is of interest to note that the mixed deck data were 
obtained by LD acting as experimenter. This also seems 
to be a case of the Midas touch in respect of the experi- 
menter ; as in the playing-card experiment discussed above, 
there was a constant influx of new subjects and a dropping 
out of experienced subjects. It is also interesting to note 
that when the data are broken down into first and second 
decks it is seen that of the 70 hits altogether obtained, 41 
derived from the first deck, 29 from the second deck. While 
this is not a statistically significant difference (C.R.=1.27), 


we consider it of some importance for reasons that will 
be seen later. 


Ill. Experiment AA—GESP versus DT.* 


In this experiment, using standard ESP cards, ET and 
LD acted alternately as subject and experimenter (each 





*DT (Down through): An experimental technique in which the subject 
calls the order of the cards down through the deck, this order not being known 
to the experimenter. 
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acting as subject for the other). GESP and DT methods 
were also alternated. Subject and experimenter were seated 
in rooms 20 feet apart and doors were kept closed. In the 
GESP trials, the subject wrote down his calls at a signal 
(electric bell) from the experimenter. Independent records 
of the target order were kept by the experimenter and com- 
pared with the subject’s calls. A thoroughly shuffled 
“master deck,” containing 50 of each of the five symbols, 
was used. Two decks, one for the GESP task and one for 
the DT task, were dealt out from this master deck. At the 
completion of the double task, the master deck was thor- 
oughly reshuffled, and so on. 


There was a considerable rivalry between ET and LD; 
in addition to being interested in any differences in scoring 
which might appear in the GESP versus the DT methods 
of calling, there was a lively interest to see who could get 
the higher total scores. No significant differences were 
found to obtain between the GESP and DT methods. 


In Fig. 5 are plotted the cumulative deviations from ex- 
pectation of the combined GESP-DT tasks from both sub- 
jects (LD, solid line; ET, dotted line). A comparison of 
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Cumulative deviations for LD and ET, Experiment AA. 
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Figs. 3, 4, and 5 reveals certain interesting similarities; 
namely, LD’s data, both as experimenter (Figs. 3 and 4) 
and as subject (Fig. 5) show a similar positive trend at 
first, with a subsequent deterioration, while ET’s data, both 
as subject and experimenter, are of little interest. Although 
perhaps too rigid a dichotomy cannot be drawn between 
the two aspects of the Midas touch, experiment AA would 
seem to us to be a case of the Midas touch from the point 
of view of the subject. LD at first obtained a positive 
deviation, later descending to the chance level. 

When LD had called 92 decks (46 GESP and 46 DT), 
the positive deviation from chance expectation was 61. 
Evaluation in terms of Deviation/\/npq gives a C.R. of 
3.18. This means that such a deviation is expected about 
once in every 1300 such blocks of data. 


IV. The Midas Touch as a General Tendency in Ex- 

perimental Subjects. 

Of the 127,050 calls (5082 decks) we are discussing in 
this section of the paper, 4180 were obtained by methods 
AE and AJ, shortly to be described. The remaining data 
are derived from the five lesser experiments enumerated 
below. In all of these experiments cards were used in which 
the probability of success was one in five. 72 persons took 
part as subjects, their ages ranging from eight years to 
eighty-five years. Nearly all decks were prepared by the 
use of random numbers, students at City College and Hun- 
ter College, for the most part, setting up the material.* 
The minor experiments involved in the present study were: 

1. Experiment AA—discussed from another point of 
view on pp. 68-70. 

2. A “Novelty Experiment”—in which standard ESP 
cards were used, the variable being that a different method 
of calling was used for every deck. 

3. A DT series using the “Five-symbol Deck.” For a 
reproduction of these cards of supposed affective tone, see 





*When the present writers acted as subjects, use was made of a well- 
shuffled master deck containing 60 of each symbol. After each group of three 
runs the cards were shuffled back into the master deck. 
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an article (6) appearing in the January, 1942 issue of this 
JOURNAL, inset opp. p. 19. 


4. “White Box Experiment’”—see same article as above, 
p. 21. 


5. Distance GESP calling—the experiment divided into 
two temporally separated series and involving only one 
subject. 


In the period between August, 1941, and the end of 1942 
the largest part of our quantitative research was devoted 
to collecting data by two methods—methods that we desig- 
nate by the letters AE and AJ. These methods involve the 
use of a piece of apparatus we call the KR (knowledge-of- 
results) machine. Both the machine and methods AE and 
AJ were described in the article by Murphy and Taves (6) 
referred to above, pp. 17 ff. We may briefly state here that 
experiment AE involves immediate knowledge of results 
as the subject indicates his guess by means of depressing 
one of five keys, causing the closing of a circuit which 
rings a bell. In experiment AJ the subject “guesses until 
he gets it,” that is, guesses until he has correctly identified 
the stimulus card. For the purposes of this analysis, only the 
first guess on each card was considered. 


It should be noted that the apparatus has been improved 
in several respects since the publication of the paper referred 
to above: (a) A protective circuit has been added which 
rings a warning bell should the experimenter inadvertently 
depress two switches simultaneously on his panel. (b) The 
switches on the experimenter’s panel have been changed 
from those originally used and their operation is practically 
noiseless. (c) The subject’s act of pushing a given key 
automatically brings about the knowledge of results; that is, 
if the correct key is depressed by the subject a circuit is 
closed and a bell rings, indicating that the guess has been 
correct. This effectively rules out any possibility of the 
experimenter’s consciously or unconsciously giving cues 
as to the target by the length of time between a given call 
and the signal. (d) An additional counter which auto- 
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matically records all wrong guesses has been added to the 
experimenter’s panel. Thus, when a run through the deck is 
completed, an entirely objective count is available to com- 
pare with the written count made by the experimenter. In 
view of the safeguards which the apparatus affords, it 
seems to us that statistically significant scores should be at- 
tributed to extra-sensory factors. 

The results of these experiments, plus those previously 
described in this paper, constitute the total quantitative data 
obtained by the present writers, with the exception of group 
experiments (abandoned as noted above). 


In analyzing these data in respect of the Midas touch 
effect, the first three scores obtained by naive subjects 
(naive, that is, for the particular experiment) were exam- 
ined because we had the subjective impression that these 
scores were significantly above chance. The scores on the 
fourth through the sixth decks were noted for purposes 
of comparison. The main results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table I. It will immediately be seen that our 
impression as to initial success is borne out by the analysis. 


Table I 


Comparison of first three decks with second three decks 
called by naive subjects. 





N Dev. 
Deck | (in decks)| Dev. Mean N Vnpbq a 





























1 127 +57 | 5.45 

2 118 429 | 5.25 351 3.36 | .0004 
3 106 4+40 | 5.38 

4 m [31 49 1) 

5 90 | —16 | 482 ws lil Al7 
6 


83 +12 5.14 





First, it will be noted that N, the number of decks, is 
greatest for Deck 1, decreasing through Deck 6. This is 
because some subjects called only one deck, some called only 


two, and so on; for every first deck, therefore, there is not 
a sixth deck for comparison. 
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The Deviation column indicates that our hypothesis was 
verified. The deviations for the first three decks are quite 
positive. The deviations for the second three decks are in- 
significant in magnitude, minus in two cases, plus in one. 
The mean scores produced by these deviations from chance 
are shown in the Mean column. Table I also shows that the 
total deviation of the first three decks is sufficiently large 
to yield a P-value of .0004; this means that such a deviation 
is to be expected only once in 2500 such blocks of data. 
The table also shows that the scores on the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth decks lie completely within the limits of conven- 
tional chance variability. 


Table IT 


Significance of the difference between mean scores of 
first three decks and all remaining decks. 














First 3 decks All other decks 
N (in decks) 351 4731 
Deviation +126 —l 
Mean 5.359 4.9998 
Mean, — Meanog 0.3592 
Sigma of the diff. 0.1106 
C.R. 3.25 
P .00058 








In Table II are presented the results of a different kind 
of analysis. Here the first three decks are compared with 
all other decks. It is seen that a positive deviation of 126 
was obtained on the first three decks, mean—=5.359, whereas 
a negative deviation of one was obtained on the remaining 
4731 decks—yielding a mean score of 4.9998 as compared 
with the expected chance mean of 5. In other words, all 
of the positive deviation of the 5082 decks which constitute 
our total experimental data comes from the first three decks 
called by naive subjects. The C.R. of the difference between 
these two means is 3.25, corresponding to a P-value of 
00058. This indicates that the mean score of the first three 
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decks is significantly different from the mean score of the 
remaining 4731 decks. 


In Fig. 6 these data are plotted graphically in the form 
of an histogram. Here we see the magnitude of the devia- 
tions from expectation obtained on each of the first six 
decks. It will be noted that the width, as well as the height, 
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Histogram showing mean scores for each of first six decks. 

of the columns varies; this is to accommodate for the differ- 
ent values of N upon which each of the columns is based. 
Thus the total area of each column directly corresponds to 
the deviation for that deck. 

Three subsidiary analyses may briefly be mentioned: 

(a) At the suggestion of Dr. J. B. Rhine, we examined 
the first three decks to determine whether the Midas touch 
was operative within the deck itself. We compared the num- 
ber of hits in the first half of these decks with the number 
of hits in the second half, ignoring hits that occurred on the 
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thirteenth, or middle, card of the deck. Combining the 
results from the first three decks, we find that 902 hits 
were obtained in the first half of these decks, 899 on the 
second half—a result indicating the homogeneity of the 
first and second halves. It may be noted, however, that in 
respect of the first deck only, 345 hits were obtained in the 
first half as compared with 313 on the second half. This 
difference in favor of hits in the first half of the deck, 
although statistically not significant, is somewhat sugges- 
tive of the Midas touch operating within the short span of 
the deck itself. The results of the next analysis would also 
seem to tend in this direction. 


(b) At the suggestion of Dr. Murphy, we examined 
the loci of hits on the first five calls of the first three decks. 
The hypothesis was that if ESP was sufficient to produce 
significantly high scores on the deck as a whole, it might— 
due to the operation of the Midas touch within the deck— 
be exerting its influence most strongly on the first five cards. 
Here again, the combined results of the first three decks in 
respect of this analysis are not significant. When the first 
deck alone is examined, however, results as shown in Table 
III and Fig. 7 are obtained. 








Table IIT 
Hits on first five cards, first deck. N (in decks ) 127 
Hits Deviation Vnpq C.R. 
Ist Card 36 +10.6 
2nd Card 34 + 8.6 6.375 3.01 
3rd Card 20 — 54 
4th Card 26 + 0.6 
Sth Card 26 + 0.6 

















The Table and Graph show that there was present, in 
the first deck, a tendency towards a “miniature Midas 
touch.” Hits on the first two cards called by naive subjects 
are sufficiently in excess of expectation to produce a C.R. 
of greater than 3. 
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Deviations from expectation for first five cards of first deck. 


(c) In view of these findings in our current data, it 
was decided to re-examine some data previously published 
by Murphy and Taves (7). In this experiment 74 subjects 
called, among other tasks, two decks of ESP cards at one 
sitting. The results obtained on the first and second ESP 


decks are shown in Table IV. 


Table IV 


Comparison of first and second ESP decks called by 


74 subjects. 


Murphy and Taves Experiment 
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Deviation + 49 — 1 
Mean 5.662 4.986 
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The table shows that the scores on the first deck approach 
independent significance (C.R.==2.85), whereas the scores 
on the second deck are almost exactly at the chance level. 





Discussion 


The analyses of our data obtained during the last year 
and a half have indicated that in our work the calling of 
material of fixed p-value is attended by the phenomenon 
of initial success. This initial success in every case failed 
to maintain itself, with the result that the total deviations 
from chance expectation obtained up to the first of this 
year (1943) are not significant. The first question, of 
course, is whether the initial success, or Midas touch effect, 
resulted from ESP ability, however faint, on the part of 
our subjects, or whether it was a “chance occurrence’—a 
statistical artifact without psychological meaning. 

It will already have become apparent to the reader that 
we hold the view that the Midas touch effect in our data is 
a non-chance phenomenon, and our conviction is strength- 
ened by a comparison of our results with the findings of 
other experimenters. As we pointed out in our introduction, 
Midas touch effects very like our own have been noted, if 
not so called, from the earliest days of quantitative research 
up to the contemporary work of Rhine and his colleagues 
at Duke University. In other words, there are a priori 
grounds for suspecting that the effect does occur and that 
it is not due to chance alone. In our opinion, our results add 
confirmation to those of earlier experimenters. We there- 
fore consider it in order critically to examine the conditions 
under which our data were obtained—that we may attempt 
to determine whether the experimental variables responsible 
for the phenomenon may be subjected to control. It is neces- 
sary, in other words, to examine the psychology of both 
the experimenter and the subject. To vary and control the 
physical conditions of an experiment is easy, but the psy- 
chological variables, to which the Midas touch effect must 
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be attributed, are not easy of apprehension, still less of 
control. 

One point which requires discussion is this: what hap- 
pens to the scoring level after the initial success has reached 
its highest point? Does chance scoring follow, or does a 
negative trend ensue, the effect of which is to bring the 
total deviation down to chance expectation? Inspection of 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5 indicates that in each case the initial 
success is followed, not by chance scoring, but by sub-chance 
scoring. It must be kept in mind that this is not analogous 
to fluctuations of good and bad hands at bridge, which, if 
the cards are properly shuffled and dealt, show random 
fluctuations; the present fluctuations, treated statistically, 
are orderly and consistent. Although in no case is the nega- 
tive trend as significant as the positive trend which pre- 
ceded it, these trends, considered jointly, produce a con- 
siderable negative deviation from expectation. This would 
seem to be a fact of considerable psychological importance. 

The positive deviations obtained initially seem to indicate 
that ESP is operating; the negative trends which follow 
indicate, not that ESP has failed, but that its effect has 
somehow been reversed. What are the psychological condi- 
tions responsible for this sequence of events? Several factors 
suggest themselves as being relevant to the discussion: 

(a) Boredom. A number of investigators have felt that 
boredom contributes to low scoring, but the introspections 
of our subjects indicate that negative scoring cannot easily 
be attributed to such a state. The data of Experiment AA 
(Fig. 5), in which each of us served alternately as subject 
and experimenter, are quite revealing in this respect. Inter- 
est was never higher on the part of LD than during the 
calling of the first few decks after the achievement of a 
C.R. of slightly better than 3 in respect of total deviation. 
It is important to note that LD was acutely aware of the 
trend of the experiment at all times, and particularly so 
during the crucial period when her scores began to decrease. 
Eliminating boredom, another factor is suggested as being 
of greater relevance: 
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(b) Hypervolition. By “hypervolition” we mean to indi- 
cate what could perhaps be more simply expressed by the 
phrase “trying too hard.” The situation of a subject in an 
ESP experiment, particularly when that subject’s motiva- 
tions are as pronounced as in the case of LD in Experiment 
AA, is analogous to that of the horseman in Macbeth who 
leaped upon his steed with such verve that he fell off on the 
other side. The effort to reach a given goal is so intense that 
performance suffers as a result, and the goal is further than 
ever from being reached. The subject tries so hard to get 
a “good” score that he gets, instead, a low one. Just how 
this comes about is certainly not clear, but we do feel that 
an excess of volition, at the conscious level at least, is 
worthy of consideration as a factor conducive to negative 
scoring. It is significant to point out in this connection that 
in the bulk of our work the subject was aware of the degree 
of success or failure after each individual call, or at least 
after each run through the deck. 

(c) Hypomotivation. We have already mentioned on page 
63, in connection with the Midas touch in respect of the 
experimenter, the possibility that once a significant result 
is obtained an unconscious need may be satisfied, with a 
resultant decrease in motivation and consequent chance 
scores. Here we would draw attention to the fact that in 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5 LD was either subject or experimenter 
and was, without exception, aware of the trend of each 
experiment. It is not easy, however, to see how hypomotiva- 
tion could account for an actual negative trend. 

It must be emphasized that we are dealing with two prob- 
lems here. The first involves the negative trends exemplified 
in Figs. 3, 4, and 5; the second involves the chance trend 
that appears after the extra-chance scoring in Fig. 6. Our 
feeling is that the two factors of hypervolition and hypo- 
motivation may possibly have a differential role in produc- 
ing these two effects; that is, it seems reasonable that 
hypervolition (a positive force) might be important in the 
etiology of negative scoring, whereas hypomotivation (a 
small degree of the positive force, or, indeed, its complete 
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absence) might provide a psychological background for 
chance scoring. 

A number of other factors which may be of importance 
in producing low scores should at least be mentioned here— 
such factors as self-consciousness, fear of doing poorly, 
self-criticism, and fear of one’s own unconscious. Without 
going too deeply into psychoanalytical concepts, it might 
be asked, for example, whether most of us do not feel a 
deep, unconscious fear of losing our everyday orientation 
in time and space, and of merging our identities with others 
in the sharing of a paranormal experience. By this token, 
the “gifted” ESP subject, or sensitive, would be the person 
who, at a subconscious level, welcomed the dissolution of 
the watertight bounderies of his own ego and found self- 
fulfillment in transcending the barriers of time and space 
which ordinarily separate and isolate us one from the other. 

The problem which emerges from this discussion is the 
question of devising experiments in which at least some of 
these variables may be systematically controlled. As noted 
before, this is not an easy problem. 

In our experiments subjects had immediate knowledge of 
results; hypervolition would seem to be dependent upon 
such knowledge of results. If hypervolition is to be avoided, 
knowledge of results must be suppressed. But to ask a 
subject to make a long series of calls in complete ignorance 
of his scores is to court boredom and chance scoring, as 
has been shown by Rhine and others. How, then, to avoid 
this dilemma? 

One approach, with which we have just begun to work, 
involves the presentation of knowledge of results to the 
subject at a near-liminal level. In this experiment, by means 
of a visual signal of low intensity, the subject is informed 
as to the success or failure of individual calls. At the con- 
scious level there is a very imperfect perception of the signal 
light; at the subliminal or near-liminal level there may be 
presumed to exist a more adequate perception of the stimu- 
lus. This methodology would seem to avoid hypervolition 
(at the conscious level), providing, at the same time, some 
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level of consciousness - with knowledge of results, thus 
avoiding boredom. 

The more difficult problem is concerned with the control 
of hypomotivation (which we have defined as being opera- 
tive largely at some subconscious level). Interesting results 
might be obtained by setting up an experiment in which 
both experimenter and subject are naive. This raises prob- 
lems, however, because an experimenter who is willing to 
undertake the labor involved in planning and carrying out 
an experiment, besides having the necessary skills to do 
so, is automatically excluded from the wholly naive category. 
We hope at least partially to avoid hypomotivation on the 
part of the experimenter by another method. We plan to 
begin new experiments (with naive subjects) in the course 
of which we will refrain from the tabulation, analysis, 
and discussion of results until a predetermined number of 
calls has been obtained. 


We must state here that we do not claim to have deter- 
mined the locus of operation of the Midas touch, nor do we 
claim that it is a universally demonstrable phenomenon 
(although we suspect that it may be present, unnoticed, in 
the data of other investigators). We may, nevertheless, 
devise experiments to study the Midas touch as it appears 
under our conditions of experimentation. 


We may adduce, without discussion, one additional obser- 
vation which may be relevant in respect of the importance 
of hypomotivation: it has frequently been noted that per- 
sons first sitting with mediums often obtain results that 
seem impressive from an evidential point of view; the 
quality of the sittings, however, does not maintain itself 
throughout a long series. Here again, an unconscious need 
of the “experimenter” (the sitter) may be satisfied by the 
evidence initially received, negative results then ensuing. 


Two final points remain to be considered: 


The question of optional stopping. The critical ratios 
presented for the data graphed in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are based 
arbitrarily on the points of greatest significance in the 
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individual curve. The P-values given must be interpreted 
with this fact in mind. The P-values for the data shown in 
Fig. 6 are presented, however, as based upon the data 
obtained up to a given point in time. This analysis is not 
subject to the question of optional stopping since the experi- 
ment is continuing, more data are being obtained, and a 
subsequent report will be presented. 


Conditions of experimentation. We may briefly sum- 


marize here the conditions under which our data were 
obtained: 


(a) In most of the major work (Experiment AE and 
AJ), as well as in most of the rest of the work, the subject 
and experimenter were in different rooms, separated by two 
closed doors and a hall forty feet long. In a few experi- 
mental sessions two other rooms were used, separated by 
a hall thirty feet long. 


(b) Stimulus material used was set up either by the use 
of random numbers or by the use of a large master deck. 


(c) Scoring was completely objective, being effected by 
the use of mechanical counters. 


In conclusion, we would be happy if other experimenters 
would subject their data to the types of analyses presented 
in this paper. We think there is a good possibility that data 
which appear to be without significance in respect of total 
deviation may have Midas touch effects not easily attribut- 
able to chance embedded within them. We believe that 
Midas touch phenomena are worthy of further investiga- 
tion and that such investigation may eventually provide us 
with valuable insight into certain motivational variables of 
importance in parapsychology. 
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Prediction 


For readers of the JouRNAL interested in the medium- 
ship of Mrs. Osborne Leonard, the following prediction 
concerning the death of the late Dr. John F. Thomas seems 
worth putting on record. This prediction is not pressed as 
striking evidence for precognition as it lacks detail and the 
event which seemed to fulfill it was not a priori inconceiv- 
able. But it may be added that Dr. Thomas’ life expectancy 


at the time of his death was a little over ten and a half 
years. 


In the course of a proxy sitting with Mrs. Leonard on 
August 22, 1937, which I recorded for a member of the 
Boston Society, Feda, Mrs. Leonard’s control, paused and 
in rather an awe-struck manner made some statements 
which she first asked me not to “write down.” These state- 
ments concerned Dr. John F. Thomas, for whom I had 
taken many proxy sittings with Mrs. Leonard. Dr. Thomas’ 
wife died in 1926 and Feda refers to her as “Mrs. Buddy.” 
Over a period of years “Mrs. Buddy” was the principal 
communicator in an extensive series of proxy sittings with 
Mrs. Leonard, following two sittings at which Dr. Thomas 
himself had been present. (See Case Studies Bearing Upon 
Survival, B.S.P.R., 1929, and Beyond Normal Cognition, 
B.S.P.R., 1937, by John F. Thomas.) I had taken three 
proxy sittings for Dr. Thomas during my 1937 visit to 
England, but the present sitting was being held for another 
member of the Boston Society. 


Excerpt from Sitting, August 22, 1937 


Feda: Mrs. Lyddie, you mustn’t write this down. 
LWA: Just for myself, Feda. 


Feda: Do not let anybody know, just write it down and 
put it safe. Mrs. Buddy has a feeling she won’t 
have to wait very long for him—not right away, 
but he will pass over when people will say, ‘Oh, 
he’s been cut off.’ He will go very suddenly. Peo- 





Prediction 


ple will say, even you will say, ‘Fancy his going that 
way!’ But she wants him to go this way; it will be 
best for him, she says. It will be best for him; it 
will be something that will come all around him 


rather quickly. It will be best for him. She wants 
you to have it in writing. 


Mrs. Guinan of the Boston Society and I were quite 
shocked by this prediction, much more so, in fact, than the 
scant details would justify. My proxy sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard during the summers of 1936-37, however, were 
among the best I ever obtained and it therefore seemed to 
us that in the midst of so much other veridical material 
Feda might also be right in this instance. Dr. Thomas, 
so far as we knew, was in excellent health and very active 
as the Deputy Superintendent of the Public School System 
of Detroit. We were in constant correspondence with him 
and his interest in the B.S.P.R. and his generous help were 
main factors in the continuance of the Society after Dr. 
Prince’s death. 

In November, 1940, a little over three years after Feda’s 
prediction, Dr. Thomas was killed in an automobile accident. 
As Feda had said, his death did not occur “right away” 
(but fairly soon, as intimated) and “very suddenly.” A 
copy of the prediction was sent to Miss Isabel Newton in 
the autumn of 1937, to be filed with the S.P.R. 


Lyp1a W. ALLISON 








Cases 
I 


We are indebted to Mr. Edmond P. Gibson, of Detroit, 
Michigan, for the following case of automatism and appar- 
ent telepathy. Mr. Gibson is known to our Members for his 
contributions to ESP research. A number of papers by him 
have-appeared in the Journal of Parapsychology; the most 
recent of these is “Atmospheric Pressure and ESP Score 
Averages” (with C. E. Stuart, Vol. VI, June, 1942, pp. 


95-100). On January 14, 1943, Mr. Gibson wrote us as 
follows: 


In looking over an old file, I have found a case of experimental 
telepathy through use of the ouija board that may be of some interest 
to you. The percipients were Hugh J. Lago, a journalist, a friend of 
his—Miss Laura Barnes*—and Mrs. Gibson. The agent was Mrs. 
Clifford A. Paige, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, an automatist who 
has done successful work in calling ESP cards. A case concerned 
with her automatism was presented in this JourNAL, Vol. XXXVI, 
January, 1942, pp. 31-35. 

On November 8, 1935, Clifford Paige telephoned us in the evening 
to say that the control personality of Mrs. Paige, Amelia, had a mes- 
sage for us that we should attempt to get automatically. Mrs. Gibson 
and I therefore got out an ouija board and tried for the message; we 
received a broken automatism speaking of an earthquake near San 
Francisco. I thereupon called Mr. Paige and told him what we had 
obtained. He said that we had not received the message. In the past, 
he had furnished me with carbon copies of the Amelia script. During 
this telephone conversation he stated that he would give me no 
further copies until we had managed to receive Amelia’s message 
by means of the board. 

On November 18th Mr. Lago (hereafter referred to as H. L.) 
and Miss Barnes were visiting us and they tried to operate the board, 
producing some blank verse regarding “bowemen hunting the roe- 
deer.” This automatism was similar to other productions of H. L. 
at the board and we did not bother to report it to the Paiges as we felt 
that it had no bearing upon the message. 


A further attempt was made on December 10th, the same persons 





*Now Mrs. Lago. 
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at the board. They again produced an automatism dealing with early 
¥ngland, as follows: 


“Bright is the day 
Clear wind is blowing 
Files seaward going 
Bright flash of metal 
Grene flash of sea 
Thick on the sands 
Swift-marching files 
Are lined foemen. 
Tall stands Harald, golden heumed 
Quick headed. . .” 


We decided that this automatism likewise had nothing to do with 
Amelia’s message and we did not report it to the Paiges. 

On December 16th, H. L. and Miss Barnes called on us again, and, 
following a telephone call from Mr. Paige requesting that we continue 


the experiment, we decided to try for the message once more. Miss 
Barnes and H. L. at the board. The script follows: 


Board—Know arm or foot troubles you but will pass soon. 
E.P.G.—Anything further ? 

Board—You have it. 

E.P.G.—Who has it? 


Board—Can’t get thru. Consider your troubles unimportant. Try 
to help me. 


E.P.G.—Who is communicating? 


Board—Where is other board? (This might have referred to the 
board at the home of the Paiges, but we took it to mean another 
board stored away.) 

E.P.G.—This is the gold-lettered board. 

Board—This board is all right. 


E.P.G.—Other place asks call now. (At this point, I called Mr. 
Paige and reported that the trial to get the telepathic message was 
again in progress, but that apparently we were not being successful. 
This was at 10:05 P.M. After the call was finished Mrs. Gibson and 
H. L. sat at the board and the automatism continued) : 

Board—5 — 6 5 — 6. 


Wing northward slim ship, let your dragon prow 

Bite thro the greens that lie between me and my homeland. 
Bright fires on the shore will beck you in swift keel 

And in the byrre the cock will salute your homing. 
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(At 10:30 P.M. I again called Mr. Paige and told him that no 
message seemed to be coming through. He stated that he was going 
to retire for the night. After a short pause, H. L. and Miss Barnes 
seated themselves at the board and the script continued) : 

Board—Quccgfrd—Amel(i)a was here nor has progressed un a 
new level. Was she here? 

E.P.G.—Did you write that, Amelia? Who wrote it? 

Board—No one will know for some time. 

E.P.G.—Will Amelia introduce us? 

Board—Norge. (Norge is the name of the personality regularly 
appearing in the automatic script of H. L.) 

Here the script went back to blank verse and early England and 
had no bearing on Amelia and her message. When we put the board 
away it was after midnight. We felt sure at this point that some sort 
of message had been attempted, but I did not get in touch with Mr. 
Paige until the following noon. At that time I read our script ‘to 
him and he stated that we had made a “hit.” It seems that Amelia’s 
message was to the effect that she had just been “welcomed on level 
6.” Excerpts from the Paige sittings follow: 


et Yeu 
Extract from sitting of Nov. 8, 1935, with Dora Paige 
(using the ouija board). 
Notes by Clifford A. Paige Time, 8:30 P.M. 
Amelia—I have something to tell you tonight. 
C.A.P.—O. K. 


Amelia—This noon I told you that I was better. I must have been 
for today I was welcomed on level six. 


C.A.P.—Isn’t that fine. 

Amelia—I am so happy. You tell E. P. G. (Edmond P. Gibson) to 
ask Manley to give him a message from me and see if he can get 
it through to them. (Note by E. P. G. Manley was a personality who 
had appeared in automatisms both at the Paige’s home and at ours, in 
connection with the Amelia scripts.) 

es ae 
Extract from sitting of Dec. 16, 1935, with Dora Paige. 
Notes by Clifford A. Paige Time, 7:45 P.M. 


Amelia—Call E. P. G. and ask him to go on the board right now 
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and Manley will give him, or try to give him, my message. (Tele- 
phoned Gibson—C. A. P.) 


(Later) 


Amelia—Write a figure “6” on a piece of paper and concentrate on 
it for a time. That should help. (We did this—C. A. P.) 


The manner in which the apparent extra-sensory transmission took 
place seems interesting. It came in the midst of some semi-poetic 
automatism and the first part of the message was received by H. L. 
and Mrs. Gibson sitting at the board; that is, the disconnected 
numbers 5-6, 5-6, repeated twice. The balance was received when 
H. L. and Miss Barnes were at the board a few moments later; that 
is, the announcement of the progression to a new level. About two 
years previously Amelia had said that she was on level four, and at a 
later date she announced that she was on level five. These pronounce- 
ments as to “spiritual planes,” however, were unknown to H. L. 
and Miss Barnes. They had no particular meaning or significance for 
Mrs. Gibson or myself. In any case, we would have no reason to 
anticipate Amelia’s elevation to a higher level, nor any reason to 
choose this topic from among the thousands of others mentioned in 
her script as a possible subject for the telepathic experiment. It 
might also be noted that the significance of the 5-6, 5-6, received by 
H. L. and Mrs. Gibson at the board, was not appreciated by any of 
our group until after the supplementary message anent the progres- 
sion to a new level was received, this time with H. L. and Miss 
Barnes at the board. 

The case seems to afford evidence that a rather complex message 
may be transmitted telepathically. I feel that chance coincidence is 
an unsatisfactory hypothesis in view of the detailed character of the 
material received. This did, however, come in a slightly garbled 
form—which is true of most of the automatisms I have witnessed. 
The Paiges lived three and a half miles from our home. H. L. and 
Miss Barnes knew them only casually through their association with 
us. 

It is worth noting that both H. L. and Miss Barnes did extremely 
well, as had Mrs. Paige and Mrs. Gibson, in card tests for extra- 
sensory perception. All four of them reached significant anti-chance 
scoring levels in tests conducted by techniques developed by Dr. 
Rhine. (Their scoring has been reported in a short monograph in the 
Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 1, December, 1937, pp. 264-275.) 


Mr. Clifford A. Paige, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 


been kind enough to send us corroboration for the above 
incident. His letter is dated March 1, 1943: 
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Mr. Edmond P. Gibson has submitted a paper to me, dealing with 


a case of experimental telepathy by use of the ouija board, in which 
Mrs. Paige was the instrument. This occurred in 1935. 


I have gone through my notes for that period and find that Mr. 
Gibson is entirely correct in all the statements he makes. 


I might say that this was the only case where we tried to pass a 
message, telepathically, from home to home, and we felt that the 
results were most gratifying. 


C. A, Paice 


II 


Mr. Gibson has also sent us an account of what may have 
been an instance of spontaneous telepathy. He writes, under 
date of January 14, 1943, as follows: 


In the fall of 1933 Mrs. Gibson and I lived in an old, rambling 
house which had a small back bedroom connected to the front of the 
house by a narrow hall that led around the side of the bathroom. This 
was due to the earlier construction of the house, in which the hall, 
the bath, and the back room had been originally a large bedroom. 
The back bedroom was not visible from any part of upstairs except 
to a person who had journeyed along the hall and stood directly in 
the door. This bedroom was poorly lighted and was principally used 
as a storeroom for crippled household goods. In it was an old roll-top 
desk where I would occasionally work when the children’s noise was 
disturbing. 

According to my notes made at the time, I find that on the 25th 
of September, 1933, I had been typing in the back bedroom and had 
to get into my old army locker trunk for some papers. There was a 
pile of clothing on the trunk and it must have been in my way when 
I opened it. Before closing the trunk I tossed the clothes inside— 
without especially looking at them. I thought no more about the 
matter. This happened in the evening. 


The following day Mrs. Gibson asked me if I had seen some cloth- 
ing belonging to our daughter Barbara. I replied that I had not. (No 
memory of what I had done subconsciously the previous evening 
associated itself with the loss of the clothes, and Barbara, then aged 
four, did not know where they were.) 

Mrs. Gibson went upstairs to search. She looked in Barbara’s room 
and could not find the missing garments anywhere. Then she had an 
unaccountable urge to go to the back bedroom. Here she went straight 
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to the old army locker and opened it, without knowing why. There, 
on the top, lay the missing clothing. 

As I said before, the storeroom was generally disused. I seldom 
typed there and the trunk, which stored old letters, relics of the First 


World War, shot-gun shells, and the like, was not opened twice a 
year. 


I had no conscious memory of Barbara’s having visited me while 
I was typing in the room the day before, although she might have 
stopped in, dropped some of her clothing on top of the trunk, and 
gone on her way. Likewise, I do not remember having carried the 
clothing into the room. I did later remember, however, dropping a 
pile of stuff into the trunk. 


_This may be an instance of extra-sensory perception acting at un- 
conscious levels in a very practical manner. The place where the 
clothing was found was probably the least likely place in the house— 
with the exception of the coal bin. Barbara seldom went into the 
storeroom. 

The interesting feature of the episode is this: Mrs. Gibson made 
a thorough search of Barbara’s room for the clothes, after asking 
me if I had seen them. She then walked into the back storeroom, 
opened the trunk, and pulled them out. She is certain that she had not 


been in the room previously, but had found the clothes through fol- 
lowing her “hunch.” 


On February 14, 1943, Mrs. Gibson wrote us about the 
episode of the missing clothing, as follows: 


There does not seem to be much that I can add to Mr. Gibson’s 
report. His notes were written at the time and are substantially cor- 
rect. I might add, however, that the clothing he mentioned consisted 
of Barbara’s shoes and socks. I hunted for them without any result 
and then put the matter from my mind. The finding of the clothes 
was not due to a conscious “hunch,” but rather to a sort of automatic 
action. I walked into the storeroom, opened the trunk, and there 
were the missing shoes and socks. Apparently I had no conscious 


purpose in going in there and I was not consciously thinking of the 
clothing when I opened the trunk. 


LottTic H. Gipson 


Til 


The following incident, an apparently precognitive dream, 
has been sent to us by Mr. Forrest White, now a student 
in his second year at the Medical College of Virginia. The 
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case is very much weakened by the fact that Mr. White no 
longer has his contemporary record of the dream and has 
lost touch with the two students who were concerned with 
its apparent fulfillment. Nevertheless, partial corroboration 
has been obtained by Mr. White, and we thus feel that we 
are justified in presenting the case in the JouRNAL. We 
suggest that readers come to their own conclusions as to its 
evidential value. Mr. White has asked us to make it clear 
in our introduction to his account that he is “at some vari- 
ance with the general interpretation the Society seems to 
place on the cause and meaning of psychic experiences, 
precognitive dreams, and the like.” This we gladly do, point- 
ing out, however, that the Society does not hold any 
corporate view as to the cause or meaning of the cases re- 
ported in the JournaL. Mr. White first wrote us from 
the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, under 
date of January 20, 1943: 


At the Richmond City Library this afternoon I happened to pick 
up the JourNAL of your Society and, thumbing through it, noticed a 
reference in an article, “Some Unusual Experiences,” to the book 
An Experiment with Time by J. W. Dunne. Since I had read that 
book with great interest a few years ago, I read the above-mentioned 
article and several others in the January issue. I noticed that you 
request readers to send in experiences of their own concerning 
spontaneous psychic phenomena; therefore perhaps a dream ex- 


perience of mine, which occurred in February or March of 1940, 
will interest you. 


In accordance with the suggestions of Mr. Dunne in An Experiment 
with Time, I kept a record of my dreams for a period of some weeks. 
I had occasion to suspect that several of my dreams had a degree of 
identification with events which occurred in the ensuing days, but 
one stood out above the others as a clear-cut example of such 
identification. The dream itself was: 


I was adding a column of figures for a friend of mine, leaning 
over his shoulder as I did the work. I added the column once, 
getting an answer of 60; I repeated the addition, obtaining 54. 
Checking it again, I found that neither of these answers was correct. 
(The correct result, if I actually obtained it in the dream, was 
forgotten by morning and thus not written down, but I vividly re- 
membered the two incorrect answers.) 
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The next night the following occurred: I was at the time one of 
several junior and senior students at Randolph-Macon College who 
were conducting short coaching classes for freshmen. On the 
evening in question, I was working with a group of five or six 
students in algebra. After we had discussed the method of working 
a particular type of problem, I picked several problems at random 
for the students to try for themselves. Two of them worked sepa- 
rately on the same problem. The answer was of the type: ax* + bx 
+ cx? + dx +e= 0. The results of the two students agreed 
except for the term e. One had obtained 60, the other 54. On check- 
ing the work myself, I found that the correct term was 58. (Neither 
of these students was the one of whom I had dreamed the night 
before, nor had I ever had occasion to help the latter with algebra 
or any other subject.) 


My dream of the night before had been forgotten. I was therefore 
greatly surprised when, following my usual custom, I read over my 
notes on my dreams of the night before—this just before retiring. 
There was the record of my helping a friend with a mathematical 
problem, of two incorrect answers being obtained before a check 
revealed the correct answer, and, most startling of all, the numbers 


60 and 54 were the same as the incorrect answers my students had 
obtained. 


I regret that I no longer have the written record of the dream, and 
that I did not obtain written statements as to the facts from the two 
students concerned. I did, however, ask one of them the next 
day if he remembered the problem and the incorrect answers. He 
did, and corroborated the fact that they had been 60 and 54. I am 
quite sure of the details, for I repeated them at the time to several 
friends and also to my mathematics professor. I have kept the facts 
fresh in my mind by repeating them to others on several occasions 


since. 

On January 21, 1943, we wrote to Mr. White and asked 
him if he could obtain statements from one or more of his 
friends to whom he had repeated the details of the incident. 
We also asked him if he could tell us something about the 
quality of the dream, whether it was more vivid than his 
ordinary dreams, and so forth. 


On February 4th Mr. White answered, in part, as follows: 


. .. I have written to a friend who I hope will remember the 
details of the dream, which I discussed with him and which he 
heard me repeat at a meeting of the Chi Beta Phi Scientific Fraternity, 
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of which I was then (in 1940) president. This meeting took place 
in March, 1940. I hope to be able to visit my former college within 
the next two weeks and will then look up the records of Chi Beta Phi 
for specific dates and further corroboration. 


On February 21st Mr. White very kindly sent us a fur- 
ther communication. 


My attempts to get some sort of evidence concerning my dream 
have been both successful and unsuccessful. I was unable to find 
the account of my review of An Experiment with Time (in connec- 
tion with which I related my own “precognitive” dream), in the 
records of Chi Beta Phi—the society before which I gave that 
review. I did, however, obtain the enclosed statement from a former 
classmate at Randolph-Macon. He remembered the dream well, 
having heard me repeat it several times, and having told it several 
times himself. When I asked him if he remembered it, he could 
recall all the details except the actual numbers involved, and these he 
remembered after I told him. I enclose his entire statement. 


There was absolutely nothing in the dream itself to distinguish 
it from any other dream, either in vividness, clarity, or feeling-tone. 
It was entirely inconsequential, and merely a part of a long, loosely- 
jointed, and equally inconsequential dream. I am quite sure I 
would never have remembered it in the morning if I had not at that 
time been making a special effort to remember my dreams. I did 
not recall it the next night until I read over the account I had 
written. Occasionally I have dreams or waking-hour impressions 
which are rather vivid, and which I think may be significant, but 
nothing has ever come of them. 


Mr. White’s friend and former classmate at Randolph- 
Macon College is Mr. G. Douglas Nelson, of Bethlehem, 


Pennsylvania. Mr. Nelson’s statement, dated February 7, 
1943, follows: 


I have been acquainted with Forrest White since September, 1937; 
I was a classmate of his at college (Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Virginia) from September, 1937 to June, 1941. 

During our junior year, September, 1939 to June, 1940, I know 
that Mr. White read the book, An Experiment with Time, and that, 
experimenting on his own, he recorded his dreams. 

He told me the following incident, since it concerned men we 
both knew. Mr. White said, “I dreamed that I was adding columns 
of figures, one in particular. I obtained the sum of 60 one time, 54 
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another, but when I checked them I found neither was right. The 
next night I was coaching some boys in algebra and gave them some 
problems. Two of them, Edgar Walker and George Meyer, worked 
the same problem and got the same answer except for the constant 
term. One had 60, the other 54*; on checking I found that neither 
was correct.” 

Forrest White repeated this incident at a meeting at which I was 
in attendance. On this occasion he gave a review of An Experiment 
with Time. 

I have personal knowledge of the following facts: (a) Forrest 
White was recording his dreams in 1940, among them the foregoing ; 
(b) he was conducting a coaching class in mathematics during our 
junior year; (c) he told me, as well as several other students, of his 
‘“‘precognitive” experience; and (d) he repeated it at a meeting of 


Chi Beta Phi National Scientific Fraternity, at which meeting I was 
in attendance. 


G. Douctas NELSON 


IV 


The following case, a dream that would seem to have 
been of a typical quasi-precognitive type, is contributed by 
L. A. Dale, of the Society’s staff. Alternative hypotheses 
to precognition will be briefly discussed after the presenta- 
tion of the incident. On December 30, 1942, Mrs. Dale 
wrote, at the request of Dr. E , an informal account of 
the dream and its apparent fulfillment. Only minor verbal 
changes in the original statement have been made here: 


Prei:‘minary Note. On Saturday afternoon, December 19, 1942, I 
(LD) took, under the direction of Dr. Murphy, Dr. Taves, and 
Dr. E , one and a quarter grams of chloralose and a hundredth 
of a grain of scopolamine for experimental purposes. Dissociative 
phenomena occurred, but on arriving home at about six-thirty P.M. 
I thought I had returned to a normal state. This may not, however, 
have been the case; Dr. Taves tells me that I called him up at about 
eight o’clock to ask him for details about the experimental period. 
This I would not normally do, and I have no recollection whatever 


*Mr. White makes it clear that Mr. Nelson’s recollection of these exact 
numbers is not independent. 
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of having made the telephone call. I went to bed at about midnight 
and had the following dream: 


I found myself in a large room on the ground floor of a house 
which I took to be in Florida. I had never seen the room before and 
I do not know why I assumed it was in Florida. It seemed to be 
the home of some members of the Society, the Mesirows, with whom 
I have been in close contact recently. (The Mesirows do not live 
in Florida, but in Philadelphia, and I have no reason to think of 
them in connection with the South.) My little dog Myra was lying 
on a chair towards the side of the room, and there were people 
present, but I did not see them—only knew they were there. I was 
pushing a vacuum cleaner along a rug. Then occurred something 
that filled me with the utmost horror—the vacuum cleaner became 
alive and. possessed of a malignant will of its own. It began to heave 
in and out, or bulge and deflate—I do not know quite how to express 
it—and I realized I was in great danger, for it was going to explode. 
I dropped the handle and ran for the door. As I ran I knew I was 
doing an unspeakable thing—I was leaving Myra to be killed in the 
explosion. I did not stop to rescue her, however, and just as I 
reached the door there was a terrible concussion (no sound) and I 
found myself safe on the lawn. Then followed a somewhat less vivid 
sequence, the gist of which was this: a man who had been present 
had attempted to rescue Myra. He had been killed—someone told me 
this. Then I had Myra in my arms; she was moving, burned, suffer- 
ing, but at the same time she was dead. At this point I woke up and, 
looking at my clock, saw that it was five A.M. I was completely 
disoriented and thought that the dream was real. I went over to the 
sofa and saw that Myra was all right and sleeping quietly. After a 
few minutes I realized it was only a dream. I went back to bed and 
slept until nine o’clock. When I awoke, the memory image of the 
vacuum cleaner becoming animated, human, and the terrible “heaving 
in and out motion” that it made, remained utterly real to me. 

Later on that Sunday morning the dream was still very much on 
my mind and I called up Miss Wellman* to tell her about it. I very 
rarely have a dream as vivid as this one; in fact I can seldom 
remember my dreams. To the best of my knowledge this was the 
first time I ever told Miss Wellman a dream of mine; in any case, 
it certainly was the first time I ever called her up for the express 
purpose of doing such a thing. 

On Tuesday, December 22, 1942, my mother came down from 
the country and that evening she took me out to dinner. During 


* Miss Wellman is the Executive Secretary of the Society. 
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dinner we decided to go to the movies. It was by that time rather 
late, so we went to a newsreel theater. I do not remember the name 
of the theater, but it is on East 42nd street.* As we entered the 
theater a comic cartoon in color was being shown and the scene was 
as follows: 


A dog salesman was demonstrating a vacuum cleaner to a Scotch- 
man—pushing the cleaner along the rug of a ground floor room in 
what I later learned was a castle in the country. The room was not 
particularly like the room of my dream except for the fact that it 
was very large and on the ground floor. It might also be noted that 
it was in the country, which was also the case in my dream, Suddenly 
the vacuum cleaner, which until then had appeared to be a perfectly 
ordinary one, “came alive” and began to suck up some liquor from 
bottles under a grill-work in the floor. Then it began to bulge, heave 
in and out, and finally with an explosive movement it sent the dog 
salesman and the Scotchman spinning to the other side of the room. 
I do not recall just what happened after that, nor would it seem to 
be relevant in the present connection. Neither the dog nor the 
Scotchman was hurt, and there was nothing horrifying per se about 
the cartoon. The thing that struck me was the vacuum cleaner 
coming alive and heaving in and out exactly as the cleaner in the 
dream had done. I do not by any means wish to stress that the 
details of the cartoon scene were like the dream scene. Except that 
there was in both cases a large room on the ground floor of a place 
in the country, they were not similar. I might add that I am very 
much the opposite of a “movie fan” and have not been to the moving 
pictures more than three times during the last two and a half years. 

On the Saturday following my visit to the newsreel theater I told 
Dr. Murphy and Dr. Taves about the whole episode. They encouraged 
me to get corroboration from Miss Wellman and from my mother. 
Miss Wellman wrote, under date of December 30th: 


“This accountt of the dream is substantially the same as the 


account that Mrs. Dale gave me over the telephone on Sunday 
morning, December 20th, 1942.” 


ApELE WELLMAN 


On January 2, 1943, I wrote to my mother, Mrs. Lawrence F. 
Abbott, of Cornwall, New York, enclosing a copy of my informal 
account, and asking her if she could testify as to the accuracy of 





*I later found out that it was the Embassy Theater, on 42nd Street opposite 
the Grand Central Station. 


+ That is, the account written out for Dr. E——. 
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my recollection of the “vacuum cleaner” scene in the cartoon. On 
January 5th she answered : 

“ .. Your letter brings back to me accurately the memory of the 
animated cartoon we saw the night of December 22nd on East 42nd 
Street. Every word of the description you give is correct as far 
as I can say.” 


It may be profitable to discuss briefly several possible interpreta- 
tions of the events presented above. The first hypothesis that comes 
to mind is the chance hypothesis. It is, of course, quite impossible to 
prove that there is anything more than a chance connection between 
the dream and the cartoon seen three days later. One point, however, 
might be kept in mind in this connection; that is, the number of 
coincidences between the dream scene and the cartoon scene. These 
coincidences were: 


The dream scene The cartoon scene 
A vacuum cleaner coming alive | Vacuum cleaner coming alive 
Heaving in and out Heaving in and out 


Dog important in dream Dog salesman demonstrating 
cleaner 


Action takes place in country Action takes place in country 
Large room Large room 
Ground floor room Ground floor room 


In commenting on these coincidences, it might be relevant to say 
that I live in a small one-room apartment on the top floor of a typical 


city apartment house. Such house-cleaning as I do takes place in 
this environment. 


Two more possibilities remain to be discussed, both of which, if 
accepted, would lead to a normal explanation of the incident. The 
first of these is concerned with the possibility that I might have seen 
an advertisement, either in the newspapers or displayed in the lobby 
of some moving-picture theater, depicting the vacuum cleaner in the 
act of coming alive. Should this have been the case, it might have 
provided me with the essential material for the dream, the fact of 
my subsequently seeing the cartoon then being more easily attributable 
to chance. So far as I know, cuts from cartoons are not used as 
advertisements in the daily press. I have ascertained that the Embassy 
Theater does exhibit a poster showing a single scene from its current 
cartoon; it may bé noted, however, that I have no occasion to pass 
the Embassy, or any other moving-picture theater, on my usual route 
from home to the office (I live on 38th Street and the offices of the 
Society are on 34th Street) and, also, that due to nearsightedness I 
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would be quite incapable of distinguishing the details of such a poster 
unless I deliberately approached it. This I am sure I have never done. 

The more serious criticism against a paranormal interpretation is 
concerned with the possibility that I may have retained a false memory 
of the content of the scene in the cartoon; that is, I may have 
imagined that I saw the vacuum cleaner coming alive, and so forth, 
when in fact it may have done no such thing. My mother’s statement 
does not entirely dispose of this possibility for, as stated above, I 
sent her my informal account and asked her if she remembered the 
scene as I described it. It is conceivable that this description brought 
about pseudo memories. This question could easily have been disposed 
of if a third person had seen the cartoon, then giving an independent 
description of the scene under discussion. Unfortunately it was not 
practicable to trace the whereabouts of the cartoon after it left the 
Embassy Theater. 


If none of the above possibilities recommend themselves, a para- 
normal “explanation” is left to be considered. Theoretically speaking, 
precognition is not necessarily demanded by the sequence of events. 
The cartoon existed per se, and was familiar to many persons, long 
before the dream took place, thus leading to the possibility that its 
salient features become known to me by extra-sensory means, these 
features then working themselves into the fabric of the dream. My 
own introspections (for what they are worth), however, lead me to 
believe that the process was a precognitive one; that is, that in the 
dream I anticipated my own future experience. Although the cartoon 
already existed, I could not normally have known what my future 


relationship to it would be. One or two tentative psychological 
observations may perhaps be made: 


Mrs. Kenneth Richmond, in discussing possible motives for a 
precognitive dream of her own (Journal S.P.R., June, 1939), says 
that most of her psychical experiences seemed to come in response 
to a need—either of her own or of another’s. In Mrs. Richmond’s 
case, she had an apparently purposeless precognitive dream on the 
night she heard Mrs. Lyttelton’s Presidential Address, during which 
address Mrs. Lyttelton urged S. P. R. members to put on record their 
precognitive dreams. It might be said that Mrs. Richmond’s experi- 
ence was generated by a need to “give” Mrs. Lyttelton an example 


of precognition. I believe that my own dream similarly answered a 
need—a two-fold need: 


(1) It will be remembered that prior to the dream I had been 
under the influence of a combination of drugs administered in the 
hope of producing a state favorable to the emergence of paranormal 
phenomena. During the actual drug session some quantitative experi- 
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ments were tried, but the resultant scores were totally without 
interest. In spite of large “blank spots” in my memory of what 
occurred, I was well aware of the fact that the experiments were 
negative—that I had “failed,” and that I had “let down” the experi- 
menters. I knew that Dr. Murphy and Dr. E—— were especially 
interested in the problem of precognition; we had often discussed 
it and I had told them of some earlier dreams of mine. They seemed 
interested. Perhaps I could make up for my failure in an experiment 
which had cost them time and trouble by “giving” them an example 
of precognition. (I speak, naturally, of a hypothetical process—taking 
place at some subconscious level.) 


(2) The drug session, I believe, produced a good deal of uncanalized 
anxiety; the sleeping personality searched its immediate future for 
events which would justify this anxiety, weaving together such future 
events and already existing overt fears (the fear of something 
happening to my dog) into a typical incoherent dream sequence. In 
support of this theory, it may be said that two other dreams which 
I believe were precognitive (uncorroborated, unfortunately) occurred 
at a period when a personal decision to be faced was causing con- 
siderable generalized anxiety. The first of these dreams concerned 
a dog being run over, the second, the mutilation of a woman’s face 
as the result of an automobile accident. The dreams and the objective 
events which seemed to fulfill them were undoubtedly connected 
with two of my most deeply-rooted fears. 


It might be interesting if other people experiencing precognitive 
dreams—which at first sight so often appear to be both senseless 


and purposeless—would analyse them with a “need hypothesis” 
in mind. 


Postscript. Just as this issue of the Journal was about to go to 
press, Mrs. Lydia W. Allison very kindly gave me some information 
which enabled me to discover the whereabouts of the animated 
cartoon discussed above. The cartoon, entitled The Raven, was 
being shown at the Winthrop Theater, Brooklyn, on Sunday, March 
14th. On that date I took a friend, Miss Ruth Kauffmann, to see it. 
Her testimony as to the vacuum cleaner scene makes the hypothesis 
of pseudo memory untenable. Miss Kauffmann dictated the following 
statement a few hours after seeing the cartoon: 


Having read Mrs. Dale’s account of the dream and having just 
seen The Raven, I can say that, except for a few details, her 
memories of the vacuum cleaner scene are essentially correct. Actually 
the scene was as follows: A mongrel dog and a raven called upon a 
Scottish terrier in order to demonstrate a vacuum cleaner to him. 
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While the raven was pushing the cleaner along the rug in a large 
ground floor room, the mongrel dog went upstairs and attempted 
to break into the Scottie’s safe. The cleaner came alive in the way 
Mrs. Dale described, sending the Scottie dog spinning to one side of 
the room, but she forgot that when the cleaner was going through 
its contortions the mongrel upstairs set off a charge of dynamite— 
causing a great explosion to shake the room. I should also like to 
point out that the castle in which all this took place was set against 
a background of highly colored trees and shrubs, and that the whole 
scene was bathed in brilliant sunlight, this indicating either that the 
action took place in the South, or in the North during the summer. 


RutH KauFFMANN 


It will be noted, of course, that my original recollection of the 
cartoon was wrong in several respects; that is, the “Scotchman” 
was actually a Scotch terrier (my own little dog Myra is a Boston 
terrier) and the principal salesman was a raven, not a dog. These 
errors of memory, however, did not tend spuriously to increase the 
number of coincidences between dream and fulfilling event. On the 


other hand, two items in the cartoon which I had forgotten by the 
time I wrote my original account—the explosion and the background 
suggestive of the South—would seem to strengthen the case. 





